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The Truths We Live By. J. "William Hudson. New York : D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1921. Pp. x + 308. 

A presentation of truths we live by need not be startling. On 
the contrary, a veracious work of art makes us feel at home. We 
recognize its truths as old friends and commend its essential trite- 
ness. There is a sense of familiarity but of a different sort, to be 
had from reading Professor Hudson's book. It continues a, phil- 
osophic tradition but lacks the feeling of reality. 

It is addressed to men and women "who have not specialized in 
philosophy, and are, nevertheless, interested in life's greater prob- 
lems" (p. x). It proposes to forward moral reconstruction by at- 
tacking a certain current skepticism which adduces the findings of 
science and the history of morals as evidence that no ideals are 
absolutely valid. 

The conflict over the comparative value of such specific ideals 
as self-sacrifice and pleasure, Mr. Hudson disposes of by the argu- 
ment that "all conflicting moral ideals imply a moral end that in- 
cludes them all and transcends every one of them" (p. 27). This 
end may be called self-realization. 

His second and larger aim is to show that the beliefs necessary 
to moral confidence are as certain as the presuppositions of science 
and are arrived at in the same way. They are outside the range 
of specific sciences but are as demonstrable as scientific laws are. 

He says, "We justify the great underlying laws of science, such 
as the Law of Universal Causation, by the fact that we want sci- 
ence; we justify science in turn through the fact that we want life" 
(p. 107). 

Since desire is the fundamental characteristic of life, reason 
must serve it by accepting what it demands. The truths, there- 
fore, that are necessary for a moral life must be received in the 
same way that the scientist assumes Universal Causation. Mr. 
Hudson thinks there are four beliefs which are thus "demonstra- 
ble." 

The first of these is the belief "that the universe is at bottom a 
moral order ; that is, an order in which righteousness will certainly 
triumph or at any rate has a chance to triumph" (p. 53). For the 
purpose of the argument this latter reservation is dropped and we 
are told that "we are to believe in the titter triumph of the good 
if our moral confidence is to be sure; and it must be sure" (p. 55). 
Such confidence involves belief in personal immortality, in God and 
in freedom of the will. 

The will to live, which is at the center of the evolutionary proc- 
ess, becomes, in human beings, the will to live a specific kind of life. 
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And the ideal life of perfect goodness, truth, and beauty for which 
men strive requires infinity for its development. Immortality is 
thus one of the great verities. 

Analysis of the idea of God turns, in Mr. Hudson's mind, into 
a demonstration that God is real, not only ideally, but existentially, 
"as you and I are real" (p. 175). 

The ideal is a dynamic good which includes the struggle to reach 
it; it includes nature, since nature is not wholly indifferent to 
man's uses; and it is the ideal for all humanity. Professor Hud- 
son's unexpected conclusion is, "The Perfection we seek is the in- 
finite Series of our deeds including all of nature and the lives of 
all our fellows" (pp. 182-183). 

"This 'totality of things' suddenly emerges as something more 
than that God which science gives us under that phrase. It is no 
longer, rightly interpreted, a mere aggregate of facts . . . but it 
is a moral order, a Life, realizing itself through infinite time" (p. 
183). 

To the belief in immortality and God, thus achieved, Mr. Hud- 
son adds the conviction that our wills are absolutely free. If we 
are to be held accountable for our deeds we must have the power 
of freely choosing "regardless of previous events in the outer world, 
in spite of our previous character and of all the experiences that 
have tended to make us what we are up to date" (p. 228). For 
such choosing, Mr. Hudson is forced to conceive of an ego behind 
the scenes. In order that it, in turn, may be free from any taint 
of influence, he says we may think of it as uncreated and co-eternal 
with God. 

The argument will doubtless be convincing to many of the read- 
ers to whom it is addressed. The painstaking care with which it is 
presented will perhaps nullify the effect of the unexpected con- 
clusions which so often, to use Mr. Hudson's own word, emerge. 
Some of the most evident objections to his argument the author 
has met. He admits his proof to be dialectical but denies, quite 
correctly, that he sanctions any belief which we merely wish to ac- 
cept. He has shown what many "moderns" need to remember, 
that the science which is quoted as authority in every field of hu- 
man thought has in reality nothing to offer upon many subjects of 
the utmost importance. This merely means that intelligent in- 
vestigation still has something to do. It does not mean that we 
must have recourse to dialectic in order to discover the facts of ex- 
istence. 

Mr. Hudson's argument is confused whenever it touches upon 
the nature and validity of scientific hypothesis. It is true that 
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science is justified as a human pursuit only if it contributes to hu- 
man well-being; that fact, however, is neither the basis nor the 
justification for its hypotheses. Speaking with tongues might be 
justified on the grounds of edification; its deliverances would be, 
none the less, nonsense. 

Again, when he speaks of ideals, Professor Hudson's argument 
is not clear. He sees that human desire is the first word in the 
moral life and that harmony is the form which the good life will 
take. Yet he falls back into an absolutism which can conceive 
"only one Perfect." Furthermore, he is not content to let ideals 
be ideal. God must exist. 

Professor Hudson has attempted to clarify popular ideas of the 
relation of science and ethics, but his contribution misses its aim 
because it is based upon a confusion in method. The most signifi- 
cant parts of his book are the distinctions which he makes and then 
ignores. 

New York City. 

Maey Shaw. 
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